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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  Vice  Consul  Carl  M.  J.  -yaw  Zielinski,   Santo  Domingo,  March  39. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  miles, 
being  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  or  more  than  five 
times  that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  is 
700,000.  The  fertility  of  the  land,  which  is  mainly  in  its  virgin 
state,  presages  the  possibility  of  immigration  and  consequent  de- 
velopment provided,  of  course,  other  factors  remain  equal.  Revolu- 
tion, formerly  the  cause  for  all  trouble  in  this  country,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  American  firms  need  not  fear  that  their  property 
is  in  danger  when  it  reaches  here.  The  last  revolution,  which  broke 
out  in  April,  was  stopped  bj^  the  intervention  of  American  forces. 

Military  authority  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  1916  and 
good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Domini- 
can Government.  Roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  are  being 
built,  harbors  improved,  and  a  general  reorganization  of  all  utilities 
is  taking  place.  Public  instruction  and  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  are  important  and  necessary  measures.  The  Dominican 
Republic,  with  its  rich  mineral  resources,  excellent  climate,  and 
notable  historical  monuments  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  is  bound  to  have  a  great  future. 

Climate  and  Rainfall. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  healthful,  like  that  of  Porto  Rico 
and  other  large  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Trade  winds  blowing- 
most  of  the  year  make  the  nights  cool,  and  only  a  short  part  of  the 
day  can  be  called  hot.  From  early  December  until  June  there  is 
very  little  rain,  and  the  weather  is  therefore  ideal  for  the  grinding 
of  sugar  cane.  Considerable  rain  falls  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Samana  Bay, 
which  is  probably  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  entire  country.  In 
1916  was  recorded  an  abnormal  rainfall  for  the  southern  section, 
when  the  precipitation  from  October  1  to  November  23  totaled  22.67 
inches,  more  than  three  times  that  of  1915  and  about  seven  times  that 
of  1914.  ( See  report  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for  December 
8,  1916.) 

Agricultural  Conditions — Sugar  Important  Product. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  Republic  is  sugar,  pro- 
duced mainly  in  the  southern  half.  The  1916  crop,  although  about 
equal  to  that  of  1915,  brought  excellent  profits.  The  1917  crop, 
estimated  at  about  150,000  long  tons,  is  considerably  more  than  the 
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one  preceding.  (See  report  in  Commerce  Eeports  for  Sept.  25, 
1916.)  The  increase  is  suggestive  as  to  the  immediate  future.  This 
ishmd  lies  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  both  of  which  are  large 
sugar  producers.  If  it  is  considered  that  the  local  industry  is  able 
to  increase  its  exports  to  the  United  States  while  paying  the  full 
import  duty  in  competition  with  the  20  per  cent  reduction  of  duty 
on  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  even  against  free  importation  from  Porto 
Eico,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  conditions  are  good,  to  say  the 
least. 

A  new  sugar  plantation  was  established  during  the  year.  (See  re- 
port in  Commerce  Eeports  for  Apr.  18,  1916.)  Negotiations  are  now 
on  foot  to  utilize  the  land  near  Barahona  for  the  growing  of  cane, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  southern  part  of  the  island  will  be 
devoted  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Another  product  is  coffee,  of  which  Santo  Domingo  exports  more 
than  any  other  Dominican  port.  Cacao  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
northern  half,  and  much  of  it  is  grown  around  Samana  Bay  and 
shipped  from  Sanchez.  Tobacco  is  grown  mainly  in  the  central  part, 
and  exported  chiefly  through  Puerto  Plata.  The  grade  of  tobacco 
raised  is  good,  although  its  quality  is  diminished  by  the  carelessness 
in  growing  and  curing.  The  value  of  the  crop  as  a  means  of  widely 
distributing  money  among  the  people  is  great,  thus  inducing  a  more 
general  prosperity. 

The  following  table  shows  sections  of  the  Eepublic  producing  the 
four  main  crops,  w^hich  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  country.  It  also  contrasts  the  value  of  the  product  in  each 
locality  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 


Ports. 

Cacao. 

Cofiee. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco  leaf. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

$37, 479 
9,178 

$21,576 
12,924 

$284, 051 

.S.545, 279 

$1,108 

2  575 

$20, 704 
14,380 

279 

2  356 

«260,889 

8112,654 

163 

11 

1,022 

7,233 

145,357 

Las  Lajas 

234,016 
1,756 
924, 113 
208, 876 
2, 964, 642 
269, 462 

279, 000 

6,071,120 
95 

9,616,024 

660 

15,490 

.q49(,900 

122 

Mmite  Cristi 

3,302 

99,378 

86^955 
^3, 704 

Puerto  Plata 

eie,  950 

187,735 

4, 249, 970 

212,360 

3, 421 

Sanchez 

47, 146 
210, 842 

13,564 
166,083 

271,652 

no 

478,077 
8,526 

Santo  Domingo 

1,315,838 

1,86:3,573 

Total 

4, 863,  754 

5, 958, 669 

458, 431 

316, 827 

7,671,383 

12, 028, 297 

972, 896 

1, 433, 423 

Forest  Resources — Mineral  Deposits — Manufactures. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  rich  forests,  which  are  hardly 
diminished  b^'  the  drafts  made  during  the  four  centuries  since  its 
discovery.  The  wooded  area  is  estimated  at  9,500,000  acres,  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  land  surface.  Mahogany  was  formerly  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  and  is  Icnow^n  for  its  excellent 
quality.  Pine  covers  a  large  area  in  the  central  and  southwest  parts. 
Lignum-vitse  is  plentiful, especially  in  the  south.  There  are  immense 
quantities  of  dyewood  in  the  interior.  According  to  reliable  reports, 
the  north  seems  favored  with  a  greater  quantity  and  the  south  seems 
to  have  the  better  quality.  The  scarcity  of  dyes  in  the  United  States 
has  prompted  many  local  firms  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions 
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and  much  logwood  was  shipped  to  American  markets.     (See  report 
in  CoMMERCK  Reports  for  Mar.  30  and  Apr.  26,  1916.) 

There  has  never  been  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  country.  They  are  known  to  be  extensive  and  for 
centuries  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the  deposits  but  so  far  with 
little  success.  Copper  deposits  at  San  Cristobal,  near  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  are  noAv  being  worked. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  hats,  leather,  and  a  few  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured locally  in  small  quantities. 
Customs  Receipts. 

The  customs  receipts  of  this  Republic  are  handled  by  the  receiver- 
ship authorities  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  convention  of  1907,  and  the  collection  of  internal 
revenues  is  also  made  by  them  since  the  military  occupation  of  1916, 
Import  duties  collected  last  year  amounted  to  $3,680,717,  an  increase 
of  $1-25,000 ;  and  export  duties,  $248,572,  an  increase  of  $16,000.  The 
duties  are  high  in  comparison  with  tariffs  of  other  countries  and  fur- 
nish practically  the  only  source  of  revenue.  No  changes  in  the  cus- 
toms tariff  were  made  last  year. 
The  Year's  Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1916 
was  $33,192,303,  which  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  in  1906  and 
twice  as  great  as  in  1911.  Considering  that  a  part  of  the  year  was 
distur})ed  on  account  of  political  disturbances  this  record  is  much 
better  than  could  be  expected. 
•  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities,  in  kilos  of  2.2046  pounds, 
and  values  of  the  Republic's  chief  exports,  and  the  amounts  taken 
bv  the  leading  countries  of  destination,  during  the  vears  1915  and 
1916: 


Products  and  destination. 


Cacao 

United  States 

France 

Coffee 

tJnited  States 

United  Kingdom. 

'  France 

Italy 

Molasses  (of  sugar) . . . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Sugar,  raw 

United  States 

Sugar  cane 

Porto  Rico 

Tobacco,  leaf 

United  States 

France 

Porto  Rico 


1915 


ICilos 


, 223. 023 
,  822. 049 

307, 665 
,  468, 435 
,663,672 

117,687 

212, 487 
90,  .■)44 
,481.205 
, 200, 000 
,283,331 
, 800, 551 
, 630, 457 
a  81,140 
a  81, 127 
,235,409 
, 465, 836 

884,942 


Value. 


S4, 863, 754 

4,799,195 

45,033 

458,431 

303, 606 

26, 464 

29, 791 

17,363 

100,023 

79, 500 

20,471 

7,671,383 

5,671,120 

195, 782 

195, 695 

972, 896 

524,311 

90, 782 


Kilos. 


21,053,305 

20, 325, 145 

668, 074 

1,731,718 

1,106,499 

6,750 

468,  .313 

1,600 

18, 7.52. 440 

6, 930, 690 

11,446,250 

122.642,514 

99,. 581. 774 

a  122,001 

o  121,996 

7,925,151 

2,824,485 

581,248 

278, 053 


Value. 


S5, 958, 669 

5,   10,679 

.o5, 170 

316. 827 

207, 575 

1,500 

78, 023 

256 

120, 738 

51.286 

67,  550 

12,028.297 

9.  660, 613 

295, 622 

295,517 

1,433,323 

538, 075 

.58, 910 

35, 169 


a  Tons. 


The  percentage  of  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  79.19  in  1915  to  80.88  in  1916.  Ger- 
many, which  took  0.04  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1915  had  no  ship- 
ments from  this  country  last  year,  while  France  increased  its  pur- 
chases from  1.25  per  cent  to  1.34  per  cent.    Great  Britain's  share  fell 
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i'roni  0.55  per  cent  to  0.49  per  cent.  Siimlar  decreases  were  noted 
with  other  countries.  Porto  Eico's  increase  from  l.()4  per  cent  to 
1.98  per  cent  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large  shipments  of  sugar- 
cane from  La  Eomana. 

Principal  Imports. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  the  13  principal  groups  of  im- 
ports, with  values  and  percentages  of  total  value  compared  for  1915 
and  1916,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  last  year: 


Articlas. 


Value. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


1916 


Value. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Rice 

Wheat  flour ^ 

Oils 

Provisions,  meat,  and  dairy  products.. 
Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manufactures  of. 

Vehicles  and  boats 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Fish,  and  fish  products 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Agricultural  implements 


913,143 
200.810 
908, 876 
584,901 
514, 111 
541,408 
300,000 
146, 143 
296, 799 
242,051 
262,580 
200, 509 
77,238 


20.99 
13.17 
9.97 
6.41 
5.04 
5.94 
3.95 
1.03 
3.25 
2.65 
2.88 
2.20 
.85 


$1,721,534 
1,562,307 
1,080,068 
621,900 
545,284 
530, 195 
508,644 
408, 832 
385, 518 
317,421 
309,204 
293,072 
121,830 


14.76 
13.40 
9.26 
5.33 
4.67 
4.55 
4.36 
3.50 
3.30 
2.72 
2.65 
2.52 
1.04 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods,  the  first  item  in  the  list,  show  a  slight 
decrease  in  both  value  and  percentage  from  1915.  Iron  and  steel 
imports  in  1916  amounted  to  $361,557  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  rice  was  imported,  a  gain  of 
$171,192.  With  the  exception  of  provisions  the  other  articles  in  tke 
preceding  table  increased  in  value,  if  not  in  percentage.  The  marked 
increase  in  vehicles  was  caused  by  the  importation  of  automobiles. 

The  United  States  is  credited  with  87.13  per  cent  of  the  imports 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1916,  6.40  per  cent  more  than  in 
1915.  The  British  trade  decreased  from  6.92  per  cent  in  1915  to  4.13 
per  cent  in  1916,  and  similar  decreases  were  noted  with  all  other 
countries  except  Cuba,  whose  percentage  increased  from  0.82  per 
cent  to  1.17  per  cent. 
The  Import  Trade. 

Following  is  a  statement,  hj  principal  articles  and  countries,  rjof 
the  imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1916 : 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Etance. 


Spain. 


Porto 
Rico. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter... 

Breads  tuffs: 

Wheat  flour ■ 

M\  other.... 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dves 

Coal '. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactmes  of 

Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Greases,  resins,  and  caustic  soda  for  manu 
factining  soap 

Gums 


$118, 653 
13, 085 

613, 809 

106, 510 

257, 026 

101, 347 

1,266,033 

22, 705 

445, 386 

300, 138 

41, 760 

42, 269 

93, 551 
0,309 


$1,180 
45 


3,223 
670 


$4, 655 

1 

812 
24, 732 


SI 
3,346 


46 


251,175 

5,382 

46, 690 

105 

leiB 

83 


21, 389 
133 
2,299 
654 
738 
303 

27 


17, 599 
49 
6,936 
6,147 
6,061 
1,344 


$1,996 
1,116 

■'  158 

4,506 

.  1,347 

10,617 

150,589 

1,400 

5,920 

1,856 

470 

2,020 

7,958 
10 
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Articles. 


Hats  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. . . 
Jewelry:  including  watches  and  clocks 

Leather,  and  nianufactiires  of ^ 

Malt  liquors:  Beer 

Metals,  and  niauufactures  of 
Oils. 


Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of ^ 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Provisions:  Meat  and  dairy  products. 
Rice. 


Rubber,  and  manufactures  of. 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

Soap. 


Sugar  and  confectionery 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Vegetables 

Vehicles  and  boats 

Wines,  liquors,  and  distiUed  spirits,  n.  e.  s. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total  merchandise. 
Currency 


Cirand  total. 


United 
States. 


$33, 9(iS 
1,483,022 

25, 766 
367, 723 
143,949 
103,141 
482,615 

85,  111 
120, 747 

15, 193 
474, 768 
845,041 

56,752 

29,039 
129, 028 
224, 583 

20,033 

62,883 
401, 298 

13,015 
295,039 

36,696 
365,707 


9,243,698 
919,000 


United 
Kingdom. 


$174 

27, 648 

5 

1,197 

1,  ,532 

740 

14,521 

5,598 

1.880 

511 

417 

100,471 

18 

1,702 

12 

3, 340 

1,340 

899 

1,175 

1,981 

453 

4,946 

1,994 

481,305 


10,162,698 


481,. 305 


France. 


■S1.3:?2 

2,220 

845 

171 


580 
6,265 

193 
2,048 
32, 840 

598 


68 

2,634 

913 

2,598 

134 

1,054 

280 

27, 714 

688 

1,827 

11,613 

152, 358 


Spain. 


S214 

4,127 

62 

3,466 


1,042 

l.%523 

201 

17,928 

1,658 

1,372 

2,849 

41 

991 

S78 

:',239 

448 

9,974 


31, 797 

891 

794 

9,771 

151,451 


152, 358 


151,451 


Porto 
Rico. 


$5, 597 

29,471 

759 

12, 818 

19, 526 

1,012 

20,556 

381 

8, 453 

1,103 

648 

22,736 

1,668 

7,951 

1,443 

376 

847 

20,518 

5,829 

224 

7, 462 

4,257 

14, 622 

378,219 


Shipping  Facilities — American  Vessels. 

The  only  direct  steamship  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Dominican  ports  is  that  operated  by  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  of 
New  York,  with  two  passenger  steamers,  each  making  one  round 
trip  a  month,  .stopping  at  Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez, 
Samana,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  occasionally 
La  Romana  and  Azna.  Several  freight  steamers  are  run  at  frequent 
intervals;  during  the  sugar-grinding  season,  from  December  to  July, 
a  number  Avere  chartered  to  move  the  exceptionally  heavy  sugar  crop 
of  the  year,  also  cacao,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 

In  December  the  first  American  ship,  Mar'tna,  began  a  regular 
service  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  in  competition 
with  the  Dominican  steamer  Santo  Do-mhigo^  and  others  flying  the 
French  and  Cuban  flags.  The  Marina  belongs  to  the  Bull-Insular 
Line,  and  although  it  can  accommodate  about  GO  passengers  its  main 
advantages  are  facilities  for  freight.  Arrangements  have  now  been 
made  whereby  shippers  may  send  their  goods  to  the  United  States 
via  Porto  Rico.    (See  Commerce  Reports  for  Feb.  5,  1917.) 

American  ships  are  being  employed  more  and  more  in  American 
trade  with  this  Republic.  The  most  recent  example  was  furnished 
by  a  sugar  plantation  at  La  Romana  that  formerly  chartered  only 
foreign  ships  to  transport  its  products  to  Porto  Rico.  For  the  pres- 
ent season  it  engaged  three  American  ships  and  only  one  foreign 
ship  for  this  service. 
Foreign  Ships. 

Last  summer  a  converted  American  yacht,  the  Santo  Domingo, 
was  registered  under  the  Dominican  flag  to  replace  the  Jacagua, 
which  had  been  wrecked  in  June.  This  ship  is  now  on  a  regular 
route  between  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  ports  in 
Porto  Rico,  making  connection  with  the  steamers  coming  to  Porto 
Rico  from  the  LTnited  States.     (See  CoMMEueE  Reports  for  Aug.  28, 
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19l6.)  As  this  bont  can  carry  but  little  freight,  its  main  service  is 
in  quick  transportation  of  passengers  and  mail. 

The  Compagnie  (lenerale  Transatlantique  operates  one  steamer 
that  touches  at  Santo  Domingo  once  every  three  weeks  and  usually 
carries  onl}^  passengers  and  mail  to  Porto  Rico  and  Haiti,  and  an- 
other that  touches  at  Puerto  Plata  at  similar  intervals.  Although 
there  is  keen  competition  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade,  this  line  has  prac- 
tically none  in  the  Haitian  trade,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
high  rates  for  that  service.  The  charge  for  a  first-class  passage  to 
Port  au  Prince,  for  example,  is  now  $45,  although  it  takes  only  about 
72  hours  to  make  the  trip.  The  service  to  Cuba  was  discontinued  last 
year. 

Another  line  touching  the  ports  of  Santo  Domingo  is  the  Empresa 
Naviera  de  Cuba,  S.  A.,  which  maintains  one  steamer  making  a  round 
trip  from  Cuba  to  Porto  Rico  once  every  three  weeks. 

Coastwise  Shipping — New  Trade  Route  for  American  Carriers. 

Up  to  November  all  coastwise  shipping  was  reserved  for  Dominican 
vessels.  Scarcity  of  tonnage  to  carry  the  goods  and  inability  to  get 
insurance  on  hulls  as  well  as  on  cargoes  of  ships  under  the  Dominican 
flag  made  trade  almost  impossible.  This  was  especially  felt  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  importers,  who  found  them- 
selves unable  to  distribute  their  goods.  The  difficulty  was  eliminated 
by  a  decree,  issued  at  the  beginning  of  November,  which  permitted 
foreign  ships  to  enter  the  coastwise  trade  with  certain  restrictions. 
These  restrictions,  however,  w'ere  removed  later  by  the  militarj^  gov- 
ernment. 

Before  the  war  the  Hamburg- American  Line  maintained  a  service 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  French  and  the  Cuban  lines,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  (renamed 
Virgin  Islands)  by  the  United  States  the  op})ortunitv  for  American 
vessels  to  obtain  their  share  of  this  trade  is  l)etter  than  ever.  The 
route  suggested  takes  in  all  islands  of  commercial  importance  to  the 
United  States  in  these  waters,  touching  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Porto  Rico,  and  tlie  Virgin  Islands, 

So  far  as  the  trade  with  Dominican  ports  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  withdraAval  of  the  French  steamer  left  the  route 
to  Cuba  free  of  competition  to  the  Empresa  Naviera  de  Cuba,  S.  A., 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  (xerman  steamer  created  a  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  to  Haiti  for  the  Compagnie  (irenerale  Transatlantique, 
The  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  place  the  direct  trade  with 
Porto  Rico  within  the  American  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  present  service  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique— another  circumstance  favoring  an  American  line.  This 
Republic  has  no  regular  steamer  connection  with  southern  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  foregoing  route  from  a  Gulf  port  to  the 
A'^irgin  Islands  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels. 

Steamships  in  foreign  trade  Avith  cargo  entering  Dominican  ports 
in  1916  numbered  274,  with  tonnage  of  331,680 ;  in  ballast,  272,  with 
tonnage  of  222,071.  Sailing  vessels  aggregated  139  with  cargo  and 
148  in  ballast,  their  tonnage  being  26,913  and  8,973,  respectively. 
These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  about  59,000  tons  in  steamers 
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entering  with  cargo  and  more  than  6,000  tons  in  those  in  ballast. 
The  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  with  cargo  amounted 
to  about  6,000  tons;  in  ballast  about  2,000  tons. 

Steamers  in  foreign  trade  clearing  from  Dominican  ports  during 
1916  with  cargo  numbered  409,  with  tonnage  of  477,435;  in  ballast, 
107,  with  tonnage  of  72,209.  Sailing  vessels  clearing  with  cargo 
aggregated  152,  tonnage  14,635;  in  ballast  111,  tonnage  16,882. 
Steamers  clearing  with  cargo  increased  in  tonnage  83,000  tons  over 
1915;  those  clearing  in  ballast  decreased  about  18,000  tons.  The 
tonnage  of  sailing  ships  clearing  increased  by  5,000  tons  with  cargo, 
and  500  tons  in  ballast. 

Coastwise  steamers  arriving  with  cargo  numbered  613,  of  135,580 
tons,  and  those  in  ballast  892,  of  550,380  tons.  There  were  2,871  sail- 
ing vessels  of  75,168  tons  arriving  with  cargo  and  1,348  of  26,425  tons 
in  ballast.  The  clearances  were:  Steamers  with  cargo  551,  tonnage 
140,065;  in  ballast  964,  tonnage  510,549.  Sailing  ships  with  cargo 
2,913,  tonnage  71,071 ;  in  ballast  1,683,  tonnage  32,311. 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  about  83,000  and  100,000  tons, 
respectively,  in  the  tonnage  of  steamers  with  cargo  entering  and 
clearing,  while  the  increase  of  those  in  ballast  is  comparatively 
small.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  with  cargo  arriving  decreased 
by  about  5,000  tons;  clearing,  18,000  tons.  Sailing  ships  in  ballast 
did  not  change  appreciably  in  tonnage  from  the  previous  year. 
Freight  Rates — Marine  Insurance. 

The  steamship  freight  rates  were  increased  considerably  during 
1916  and  especially  affected  articles  exported  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States.  The  rates  for  sugar,  which  forms  the  chief  product 
and  of  which  more  than  125,000  tons  were  exported,  were  increased 
from  $5  per  ton  to  about  $l2.  Many  sugar  plantations  have  con- 
tracts made  before  the  last  increase  took  effect  and  are  able  to  ship 
their  products  at  reduced  rates,  but  sugar  for  which  no  contracts 
are  in  force  must  pay  the  present  charges.  Cacao,  also  important, 
pays  twice  the  previous  amount.  The  rate  on  tobacco,  $10.50  per 
long  ton  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  was  increa.sed  in  April  to 
$15.  Logwood,  exported  in  considerable  quantities  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  dyes  in  the  United  States,  experienced  a  charge  rising 
from  $6  to  $15  in  April.  Similar  increases  occurred  in  rates  on  ship- 
ments of  hides,  coffee,  copper  ore,  and  other  raw  materials  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

Practically  no  insurance  can  be  obtained  on  ships  carrying  cargo 
under  the  Dominican  flag.  This  was  of  particular  inconvenience  to 
American  commerce  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  the  import  center 
for  the  Republic  and  headquarters  of  most  of  the  agents  representing 
American  firms.  After  the  goods  were  landed  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  forwarding  them  to  other  ports,  foreign 
ships  being  prohibited  from  engaging  in  coastwise  trade,  and  Do- 
minican vessels  meant  no  insurance.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcity  of  Dominican  ships,  that  the  order  Avas  issued 
by  the  Federal  authorities  and  later  by  the  Military  Government  to 
open  the  coastwise  trade  to  vassels  of  all  nations.  It  is  likely  that 
as  soon  as  a  thorough  system  of  steamboat  inspection  has  been  estab- 
lished conditions  will  change  and  Dominican  vessels  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  insurance. 


8  SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMEECE    EEPOETS. 

Banks  and  Banking — Land  Titles. 

Three  banking  institutions  located  in  this  country  are  of  major 
importance,  the  Dominican  branch  of  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  of  NeAv  Vork,  a  branch  of  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Santo  Domingo. 

The  branch  of  the  International  Banking  Corporation  was  only 
recently  established  by  the  purchase  of  the  banking  interests  of  S. 
Michelena,  a  well-known  American  banker,  who  has  handled  the 
bull<:  of  American  trade  with  this  Republic.  Tlie  funds  of  the 
Dominican  Government,  formerl}-  in  liis  charge,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  now  the  designated 
depositary  for  all  Government  funds.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year  collections  were  fair,  but  wlien  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
April  business  almost  came  to  a  standstill,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  there  w^ould  be  many  failures.  The  resumption  of  payments  of 
Government  salaries,  etc.,  caused  a  general  improvement,  especially 
in  the  capital,  as  its  population  depends  largely  upon  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  National  Government. 

The  charges  for  collections  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
They  used  to  be  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  are  now  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent.  An  important  peculiarity  of  the  local  banking  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  having  notes  going  to  protest.  Business  men 
abhor  the  idea  of  seeing  their  notes  protested,  and  much  hard  feel- 
ing has  been  caused  through  this  practice.  Many  firms  even  dislike 
to  have  their  notes  returned  to  the  American  exporting  houses  and 
want  the  bankers  to  keep  them  until  they  are  able  to  pay. 

Another  difficulty  experienced  here  is  the  inability  of  bankers  to 
control  the  goods  by  means  of  shipping  documents.  It  is  essential  to 
note  the  futility  of  sending  invoices  and  bills  of  lading,  together 
with  the  draft,  to  the  banks  with  instructions  not  to  deliver  the  docu- 
ments until  the  importer  lias  accepted  or  paid  the  draft.  The  im- 
porter may  at  any  time  take  possession  of  the  shipment  consigned  to 
him  upon  paying  for  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  invoice  transmitted  to 
the  customs.  Banks  do  not  wish  the  goods  consigned  to  them,  as 
they  would  then  be  liable  for  all  expenses  in  case  the  importer  re- 
fused to  pay  the  draft.  The  only  solution  under  present  conditions 
is  to  confine  shipments  to  responsible  concerns  whose  financial  stand- 
ing has  been  obtained  from  the  banks.  Failure  to  conform  to  this 
rule  has  caused  severe  losses  to  several  American  firms. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  titles  to  land  in  this  country  has 
often  been  mentioned  in  consular  reports.  The  so-called  ''  peso 
titles  "  create  much  confusion,  and  until  a  new  title  law  is  enacted  the 
situation  will  not  improve. 

Progress  of  Highway  and  Bridge  Construction. 

The  lack  of  good  roads  has  been  one  of  the  main  hindrances  in 
developing  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  revolution  of  1916  not 
only  interfered  seriously  with  the  building  of  ncAV  roads  but  also 
resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  highways  already  in  existence. 
A  12-kilometer  macadam  road  between  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  and 
Hato  Mayor  was  begun  in  the  early  spring,  but  only  one-half  was 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Another  higliway  between  Santiago 
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and  San  Jose  dc  las  Minas  (12-1  kiloriieters)  is  also  under  construc- 
tion and  4  kilometers  of  an  8-kilometer  dirt  and  gravel  road  was 
completed.  Final  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  up  for  a  high- 
way of  about  10  kilometers  between  Azua  and  San  Juan. 

The  Ozama  bridge,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future.  In  1916  a  98-foot  approacli  span  and 
a  3-10- foot  bridge  span  were  installed. 

Plans  and  surveys  for  the  bridge  over  the  Yaque  River  Avere  pre- 
pared and  bids  advertised.  (See  Commekce  Reports  for  Jan.  20  and 
Feb.  17,  1917.) 

Harbor  Improvements^ — Municipal  Utilities. 

Dredging  of  the  harbor  of  Puerto  Plata,  carried  on  during  part 
of  the  year,  removed  about  130,000  cubic  meters  of  mud  and  sand. 
Construction  of  the  new  concrete  wharf  was  begun.  The  entire  cost 
of  improvements  to  this  harbor  is  estimated  at  $165,000. 

The  customhouse  in  Santo  Doming'o  is  also  under  construction.  No 
municipal  improvements  of  importance  were  made  in  1916,  but  a 
new  electric  light  plant  is  soon  to  be  installed  by  American  firms.  A 
system  of  street  railways  is  also  contemplated  for  the  near  future. 
Automobiles  and  cabs  now  furnish  the  only  means  of  local  transpor- 
tation. The  charges  are  exorbitant,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  trolley 
system  will  improve  matters. 

Labor  Conditions  and  Cost  of  Living. 

Labor  has  always  been  scarce  in  this  Republic,  especially  during 
the  sugar-grinding  season.  Political  disturbances  in  the  past  have 
usually  taken  men  from  the  fields  at  the  time  when  most  needed. 
Many  laborers  are  brought  from  the  neighboring  islands,  particu- 
larly the  British  possessions.  Wages  are  fair  and  the  men  appear 
satisfied.  No  strikes  have  occurred  recently  and  no  unions  exist.  In 
late  years,  since  the  American  occupation,  much  labor  comes  from 
Porto  Rico. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  this  consulate  and  based  upon 
reliable  information,  compares  prices  of  leading  food  products : 


Articles. 


Bread pound. 

Butter do . . . 

Cheese do . . . 

E  ggs dozen . 

Fish,  preserved pound. 

Fruit,  fresh do. . . 

Meat,  fresh do. . . 

MiTli:,  unskimmed quart . 

Potatoes pound. 

Riee do... 


1913 

1914 

1915 

80.  Q8 

f  0. 10 

SO.  10 

..50 

.50 

.60 

.50 

..50 

.50 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.05 

.05 

■     .05 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.10 

.10 

.10 

SO.  10 
.70 
.60 
.48 
.35 
.05 
.16 
.12 
.07 
.08 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  meat  and  rice  has  decreased. 
To  the  present  peaceful  conditions  in  the  interior  is  probably  due 
the  decreased  cost  of  meat,  as  farmers  may  bring  cattle  to  the  market 
without  interference  by  bandits  and  revolutionary  leaders.  INIuch  of 
the  rice  used  to  come  through  firms  located  in  Germany,  and  the 
s,iidden  stoppage  of  the  usual  source  of  supply  tended  to  raise  the 
price,  BOW  lowered  by  the  importation  from  the  Unit€d  States. 
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Dominican  Ports — Facilities  Inadequate. 

The  district  of  the  consuhite  general  at  Santo  Domingo  covers  the 
southern  half  of  the  Republic  and  embraces  the  Provinces  of  Bara- 
hona.  Azua.  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Se3^bo. 
The  main  ports  Avithin  its  jurisdiction  are  La  Eomana.  Macoris,  Santo 
Domingo,  Azua.  and  Barahona.  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  a  population  of  32,000,  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates. 

The  harbor  facilities  of  the  several  ports  of  the  district,  excepting 
La  Eomana,  are  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  trade.  The  depth  at 
the  entrance  to  Santo  Domingo  and  at  Macoris  does  not  permit  large 
ships  to  enter  vpith  full  cargo.  Inconvenience  is  especially  felt 
in  Macoris,  where  constant  delays  are  experienced.  Ships  are  often 
compelled  to  load  or  discharge  in  the  roadstead,  which  is  both  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous,  particular!}^  during  the  hurricane  season. 
Storage  facilities  in  Santo  Domingo  are  now  being  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  customs  warehouse. 

Declared  Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  in- 
voiced from  the  Santo  Domingo  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
for  the  past  two  years : 


Products 

Santo  Domingo. 

Macoris. 

Azua. 

La  Romana, 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916' 

1915          1910 

Cacao 

9258, 908 

121,110 

17, 815 

39, 018 

1,607 

360 
1,090 

8202, 199 

131,554 

26, 753 

47, 833 

476 

1,419 

7.166 

7,  .562 

15, 788 

794 

685 

1, 555, 406 

29,243 

205 

$275, 473 

$279,883 

1271  333     S!"?!  w^5 

Coflfee 

S21, 754 

36,419 

32,  .538 

4,197 

$21,815 
83,300 
44,961 
:i  Ell 

191 

' 

Goatskins 

Hides 

23, 468 
947 

361 
4,001 
86,318 

17, 757 

8,404 
112 

6  822 

Honey 

Household  and  personal 
effects 

i 

1,257 

Metals,  old 

8, 833 
39,080 

1,175         .5.8fi.8 

Molasses 

5,003 

Ore,  copper 

11,984 
1,114 

Rosin 

1,929         4,572 

1,655  :      2,415 

117,613  i  465,654 

29,073       21  4SS 

Sheepskins 

Sugar 

934,370 
23,940 

4,  sis,  389 
13,780 

6, 332, 936 
11,746 

Wax 

9,290 

6,687 

Woods: 

Fustic 

5,623 
2,234 

2,265 
4,482 
1,896 

Lignum-vita> .... 

LogTi\'Ood 

402 
1,578 

161, 225 

1,229 

747 

1,595 

4,500 

Mahogany 

2,453 

Other...: 

98 
50 

All  other  articles 

360 

66 

220 

167 

125 

Total 

1,413,646 

2, 191, 879 

4,922,2.56 

6,694,883 

259,433 

662,360 

289, 330 

136,754 

The  articles  invoiced  at  Santo  Domingo  for  Porto  Rico  during 
1916  were  valued  at  $33,790,  a  small  increase  over  1915.  The  exports 
from  the  agency  at  La  Romana  increased  from  $207,304  to  $315,601. 
The  articles  invoiced  at  Macoris  amounted  to  $21,555,  compared  with 
$6,220,  and  Azua  $29,684,  against  $8,626. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  appreciably  at  all  ports  except  La  Romana. 
Santo  Domingo  registers  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  of 
sugar  and  logwood  shipments.  The  exportation  of  coffee,  hides, 
and  some  minor  articles  has  increased  slightly,  but  cacao  shows 
a    decided    decrease.     Santo    Domingo    is    the    principal    gate    for 
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imports,  and  Macoris  ranks  first  as  an  export  center,  having  in  its 
vicinity  the  hirge  sugar  phmtations  from  which  big  shipments  are 
jnade  daily  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  sugar  increased  in 
vahie  by  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and  smaller  gains  were  made  by 
cacao  and  old  metals.  Molasses  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  the 
3915  figures.     Hides  and  wax  decreased  also. 

Azna  suffers  from  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Storms 
last  year  destroyed  its  lighter-service,  making  it  impossible  for  steam- 
ships to  enter  in  order  to  load  or  discharge  cargo  for  several  months. 
In  spite  of  this  handicap  the  exports  of  practically  all  commodities 
increased,  especially  sugar  and  goatskins. 

The  port  of  La  Romana  is  of  little  interest  to  the  United  States, 
its  chief  trade  being  with  Porto  Rico.  Cane  is  exported  in  increas- 
ing quantities. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

According  to  a  report  of  Dr.  P.  E.  Garrison,  United  States  Navy, 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Military  Government,  malaria  and 
dengue  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  is  little  danger  of  introducing  contagion  from  foreign  ports, 
as  the  lines  of  regular  communication  are  now  limited  to  Porto  Rico, 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  Haiti,  and  Cuba,  where  health  conditions  are 
generally  good.  The  inefficient  Dominican  quarantine  service  is  be- 
ing improved  by  the  present  authority.  The  chief  cities  are  without 
sewers  or  an  adequate  water  supply,  the  lack  of  such  utilities  making 
easy  the  free  transmission  of  infection.  The  Military  Government 
is  taking  steps  to  prevent  this  by  providing  equipment  for  emergency 
work  and  inflicting  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  failure  of  physicians  to 
report  contagious  diseases.  A  sanitary  organization  has  been  devel- 
oped and  trained  by  a  professional  sanitarian. 

By  foreigners  who  have  lived  here  and  know  the  country  inti- 
mately the  Dominican  Republic  is  not  considered  an  unhealthful 
place  of  residence.  Its  comparative  freedom  from  cold-climate  dis- 
eases is  often  overlooked  in  commentaries  upon  health  conditions  in 
the  Tropics. 
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